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of money for education. In fact, they boast 
that the greater part of the tax Is expend- 
ed for public education, primarily to teach 
people to read. Again, I repeat, is it ever 



wise to create a demand that is not sup- 
plied? The school without its efficient li- 
brary laboratory is like "Hamlet" with 
Hamlet left out. 



THE IMMIGRANT, THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 

By Albert Shiels, Director, Division of Reference and Research, New York Board of 

Education 



The school and the library equally are 
conscious instruments of education. One 
emphasizes the agency of man directly, the 
other that of the books he writes. Yet 
the school has its books and the library has 
its teachers. Really the difference between 
the school and the library is not so signifi- 
cant as it may appear to be. 

Yet the school and the library must con- 
tinue to remain separate organizations. 
This does not mean that they should be 
isolated one from the other. Isolation 
means waste. Democracies are prolific in 
making new adjustments to meet new 
situations, but they permit unnecessary 
duplication. Business being under one 
head does not do these things, because, I 
suppose, business is not a democracy. The 
librarian and the school teacher will have 
to put two heads together, but they can 
have a single directing purpose. 

Wasteful duplication we find every- 
where; it is not confined to the library or 
to the school, but it is only with these we 
are immediately concerned. We all realize 
keenly enough that they ought to work 
one with another, so we utter the familiar 
cry for co-operation. We hear so much of 
co-operation at every convention and every 
council meeting! Everybody pays a verbal 
tribute to its value. Unfortunately much 
of the effort devoted to it, as to the realiza- 
tion of many excellent things, is exhausted 
in strenuous expressions of agreement. To 
plead for co-operation is as unnecessary as 
to plead for the Ten Commandments or the 
Declaration of Independence. Everyone 
believes in them, but not so many act on 
their belief. Faith we have— not works. 

My text is three-fold: The variation in 



types of immigration and its implications 
for us; the relation of the library and 
school to the immigrant; the getting to- 
gether of library and school. Yet it is con- 
cerned with but a single subject — co-opera- 
tion. 

This requires a digression concerning the 
immigrant, for the immigrant holds the 
third place in the triangle. Of late he has 
been a somewhat popular subject at edu- 
cational meetings and at all sorts of public 
and private gatherings. Time was not long 
since when interest in the immigrant was 
a negative one. Publicly and privately he 
was disliked, suspected, abjured. At one 
time the antagonism was strong enough to 
make a party platform. The vocabulary of 
description was more forcible than elegant 
— "superstitious," "criminal," "ignorant," 
"dependent," "diseased," "foul," "dirty." 
Turn to the newspaper files before 1870 
and again about 1900, and contrast them 
with the amiable appreciations of to-day. 
For this change in attitude there are many 
causes. Let us be hopeful and assume that 
the greatest is a more enlightened sympa- 
thy and a more general intelligence. 

Those of us whose business it is to work 
with the immigrant and not talk about him 
are aware that in this fortunate reaction 
there has been a little excessive emotion. 
The immigrant is discussed in rather 
hyperbolical terms; there is sometimes a 
flavor of saccharine sentimentality. Serious 
workers are interested in actual conditions. 
They find no profit in writing fanciful de- 
scriptions of peoples as miracles of In- 
tellect or artistry. When one is seeking 
for facts it is a bit wearisome to be regaled 
with stories of the great brown eyes of 
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poetic Gluseppes, of little Ivans who weave 
Impossible tales, of infant Solomons who 
quaff daily drafts of Tolstoi, Nietzsche and 
Herbert Spencer. 

The foreigner is not made up of such 
extraordinary types, young or old. He is 
much like ourselves. There are some who 
are very good, some quite indifferent, and 
some who are most unpleasant. Like us 
the foreigner loves and hates. He is some- 
times industrious and sometimes lazy. Let 
us conceive him as an ordinary human be- 
ing to whom we have something to give 
and who has something to give us. We 
should understand and sympathize, not 
abuse, nor flatter, nor patronize. 

In some respects, however, the twentieth 
century immigrant may be distinguished 
from such of our ancestors as were immi- 
grants of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He does not know English, or 
he knows it imperfectly. He is very apt to 
foregather with his own people — a very 
natural tendency. He is told to respect our 
institutions and to obey our laws, and he 
does this, on the whole, very well, though 
he has some opinions of his own concerning 
them. Surely he must sometimes be 
puzzled when he sees dishonest notaries 
licensed, dangerous and unhealthful build- 
ings permitted to stand, and private banks 
allowed to represent themselves as insti- 
tutions of the state until the loss of his 
savings shows the immigrant depositor the 
difference. If hailed to court he observes 
that the official court interpreter may not 
understand his language, although that 
may not prevent the latter translating 
fluently. Our contradictions of profession 
and practice confuse him. What wonder! 
They confuse us sometimes. He is promised 
a good job by an office licensed by the 
state, and when he is dodging stones or 
bullets, learns for the first time he is a 
strike breaker. Later on, when he is with 
us longer, he may do some stoning on his 
own account. 

No, every immigrant is not a Columbus, 
or a Beethoven, or a Kant, but usually a 
plain man who has had some very hard 
knocks, knows too well what work and pri- 



vation mean, and comes here and remains 
here because he is able to market his labor 
as we are able to use it. 

But the possession of these common quali- 
ties should not permit us to forget the 
greater differences. When the immigrant 
is considered neither with hysterical 
sentiment nor blind prejudice, so that he 
can be dealt with as an individual, we 
realize that each of the differences in type 
requires its own method of approach. We 
shall not deal with all immigrants in one 
way; instead our judgment will be selec- 
tive. Not one school or one book or one 
method for immigrants, therefore, but a 
variety of schools and classes, books and 
methods each adapted to the class or group 
to whom they apply. 

In making individual adjustments for 
the immigrant, the library has been more 
successful than the school. To begin 
with, the reader in the library chooses his 
own books, and reads after his own fashion. 
He may receive suggestions, but he is not 
oppressed by direction. Then again the 
library is devising new methods for dif- 
ferent classes. Besides provision for the 
usual class of readers who know what they 
want, libraries like those of Providence, 
St. Louis and Chicago have special refer- 
ence shelves of foreign books, and room for 
foreign periodicals. This suits the brows- 
ing and uncertain reader. In Buffalo, they 
find the reference shelf insufficient and 
they print and issue special manuals for 
certain groups. Here is a class of immi- 
grants that needs to be brought in and the 
library goes out after it. The opening of 
the lecture room for foreign groups shows 
that the library can take a school sugges- 
tion. The lecture crowd and the library 
crowd are often not the same. When a 
librarian utilizes the knowledge of the most 
intelligent and best educated persons in a 
foreign group so as to get a really fine 
bibliography, as Miss Campbell did in 
Passaic, you have an excellent example of 
selective adjustment, the service here be- 
ing given by the immigrant. I really did 
not appreciate what a fine thing this was 
until a librarian explained to me that good 
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book lists are really rare — that a librarian's 
Idea of Paradise is a golden typewriter, 
which under the guidance of an in- 
visible spirit of omniscience prints perfect 
bibliographies on any subject at command, 
and which corrects and renews them auto- 
matically through the years.* 

The special adjustments to the needs of 
individuals I have noted, do not represent 
all that the library has done for the immi- 
grant. The State Library Commission of 
Massachusetts has a special director whose 
function it is to devise better methods of 
reaching the immigrant through the li- 
brary. Our State Departments of Educa- 
tion might well consider the propriety of 
appointing a similar school officer, espe- 
cially for the immigrant in rural schools 
and camps. Again the libraries are paying 
a great deal of attention to an improved 
text for foreign readers — a subject con- 
cerning which our schools yet have much 
to learn. The original list of books for 
foreign groups usually included names of 
literary masterpieces in the foreign tongue. 
Later, books were introduced which were 
written in the foreigners' own tongue, 
and which discussed American govern- 
ment, American history and civics, and in- 
dustrial opportunities. Other books have 
been issued in which both the foreign 
sentence and its translation into English 
are included. We also have some fairly 
good books written in simple English for 
those who have acquired some elementary 
command of the vernacular. We have yet 
to reach the perfect series that will com- 
bine simplicity of language, maturity of 
thought and attractiveness of style, but we 
are getting on. 

There is a great deal yet to be done if 
we are to extend library facilities and 
benefits to the foreigner. But already we 
owe the library a heavy debt. Since the 
library has done so much at least in spots, 
what remains to be done? The first thing 
is to capitalize its efforts up to date, so that 



•Miss Tracey of the library school of the 
New York Public library has prepared a very 
useful bibliography on the work of the 
library for the immigrant, which is appended 
to this report. 



it can yield better dividends to libraries 
that are poor because they suffer from a 
poverty of ideas. The second thing is to 
get into closer touch with the schools. 

A committee of the Association that 
works throughout the year should act as a 
clearing house for exchange of views on 
current experiments. Every librarian in a 
town that has a foreign population ought 
to know what every other librarian in 
similar towns is doing. Youngstown, 
Providence, Altoona and Cripple Creek may 
differ ever so greatly, yet, in relation to 
the immigrant, they have certain problems 
in common. Librarians may have tried 
out certain methods, or they may wish to 
initiate some new experiment. From what 
I have read and from such conversations 
and correspondence as I have been 
privileged to share, I feel very strongly 
that what we need is less the initiation of 
new library experiments for immigrants 
than the multiplication of existing experi- 
ments in places that have yet done little 
or nothing concerning this subject. 

Now, what of the other educational agent, 
the public schools? I have no disposition 
to criticize the schools, for this is my own 
field of labor. Moreover, I am well aware 
that in all the ocean of discussion on the 
immigrant and notwithstanding all the 
multiplication of foreign newspapers, of 
welfare associations, of philanthropic or- 
ganizations, the school and the library to- 
gether have made by far the greatest 
contribution to the problem of immigrant 
assimilation. But there is so much more 
for the schools to do! If we work together 
it will be so much better done. 

At present we are co-operating to some 
extent. The school sends its pupils to the 
library and the library sends its books to 
the school. In the day schools I could 
quote a great many examples of really en- 
thusiastic co-operation. I know, for 
example, of one place where at stated 
periods classes of pupils are assigned to a 
neighboring library just as they would be 
assigned to the shop, the kitchen or the 
playroom. The library receives them most 
hospitably. The children have most care- 
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ful attention and the material given them, 
whether books or pictures, is suggestive and 
abundant. Now, so far as the children who 
attend the day schools are foreign born, 
or are living in homes that in language, 
point of view, habits of living, are really 
foreign, we might assume that the schools 
and the libraries are co-operating for the 
foreigner. But the assumption is un- 
sound. A child brought up in the public 
schools is not a foreigner in a sense that 
we use the word for adults. Therefore, 
while I rejoice in this co-operation, while 
I believe that library attendance should be 
part of every child's experience, while I 
believe it is even more necessary to put 
children into libraries than to try to put 
libraries into school buildings, still that 
does not touch the real problem — how shall 
the school and library co-operate in the 
education of the adult immigrant? 

Does the foreign adult go to school? 
Some do, although the fraction of attend- 
ance either in library or in school is a 
small one. The optimists are not dis- 
turbed. They seem to think that the only 
foreigners to take care of are the school 
children. For them the adult wave of 
immigration is a passing phenomenon. It 
represents a group that will be with us 
for a time only, ten, twenty or fifty years 
at the most. 

For many of us who are interested in 
this problem of immigration, ten or twenty 
or fifty years is a long time indeed. We 
know that adult immigration is a constant 
and not an infrequent or sporadic thing. 
We believe that those who live in a com- 
munity for half a century, or for very much 
less time, exert an influence that will con- 
tinue long after they have been forgotten — 
an influence that may not always be as 
good as it might be under proper condi- 
tions. 

We are aware that foreign people have 
a very great deal to give us, not only their 
skill and their labor, but the finer contribu- 
tions of their social and emotional life — 
their fiestas, their folklore, their athletic 
organizations, their dress, traditions — all 
things that contribute to our national life. 



But we cannot be recipients only, and they 
need what we have to give. These foreign 
people should become literally an Integral 
part of our national life, and not merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water — 
great sluggish groups that are with us but 
not of us — speculating with their labor in 
the industrial market but keeping their 
hearts and souls to themselves. 

We have as you know evening schools 
for these foreigners. Our educational sys- 
tems have established a rather modest or- 
ganization by which the foreigner may 
learn English and something of civics and 
institutional life. The conditions are yet 
more encouraging for promise than per- 
formance. In the volume of work done 
proportionately, New York and Boston 
stand first; yet even in these cities there 
is room for much improvement in the kind, 
amount, quality and extent of teaching. 

We have been able to attract to these 
schools perhaps a tenth of the foreign 
population and to retain something less 
than a quarter of the number. We have in 
a few cities learned something about 
proper organization. There is now a pretty 
clear conception that classes of foreigners 
must not be mixed together any more than 
you would mix books on a shelf no matter 
what the subject. We have finally estab- 
lished some effective methods of teaching. 
We have made some progress in the use 
of better texts. Therefore, we have 
reached the time when we can undertake 
some very real kind of co-operative action. 

Of actual co-operation there is but little 
record. Miss Hansen used the schools, 
among other instruments, in order to make 
a survey of the foreign districts of the city 
of Seattle. You doubtless heard her de- 
scribe the work at the last council meeting. 
In one New York neighborhood, on the 
evening when the schools are closed, a 
branch library sets aside a reading room 
for classes of Bohemians, and provides ap- 
propriate books. The libraries generally 
have sent reading books to evening schools. 
The teachers have told pupils the location 
of libraries and have explained their 
facilities. I do not say that this is all the 
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evening schools and the libraries have 
done. Except through original investiga- 
tion, there is no means of knowing what 
has been done. But if I cannot discuss 
history I can indulge in imagination. May 
I suggest some such program as this: 

In communities in which classes for 
foreigners are maintained, let the local 
librarian and teacher appoint committees 
corresponding in number to the pre- 
ponderant immigrant groups. Usually a 
neighborhood does not require more than 
two committees. On this committee there 
should be three representatives — the li- 
brarian, the teacher, and one recognized 
leader of the foreign group in question. At 
regular intervals — for we must have some 
sort of organization — the class will meet in 
the library reading room. These meetings 
may be held on school nights. They should 
be very carefully planned in advance, so 
that the speaker and listeners both will 
be prepared. The subjects chosen should 
be varied and especially interesting — a for- 
eign author, a local industry, a bit of 
American history, a story of the national 
song. Supplementing the subject there 
should be related books in the room, not 
a list of books, but the books themselves. 
These are to be shown, handled, referred 
to in the talk and passed about so that 
each member of the foreign group shall get 
the feel of the book. If possible there 
should be an exhibit of maps or charts, not 
necessarily so elaborate in arrangement as 
the excellent one Mr. John Foster Carr 
suggested at the Washington meeting, but 
as good as conditions permit. The com- 
mittee should be present as part of the 
audience and should have a share in the 
proceedings of the evening. The members 
of the class should not be silent; the im- 
migrant should always be conscious of 
his own identity with the group. Such 
meetings need not be held on evenings only. 
There is a large place for instruction and 
guidance for the foreign woman during 
afternoon hours. 

Similar meetings should be held in the 
school premises, but they should not dis- 
place the library meetings nor should they 



be repetitions of these. The foreigner must 
not imagine that he goes to the library 
room merely for a change of scene. In the 
school the librarian should be present and 
should have an occasional short confer- 
ence with students, giving talks on recent 
accessions to the library, suggestions for 
magazine or periodical reading. She should 
ask as well as give. For foreigners who 
have not advanced far enough to under- 
stand her, either there should be a librarian 
who speaks the language or an interpreter 
present. But the librarian who is the com- 
mittee member should be present. 

If the library has a lecture room, it is 
sometimes better than the school audito- 
rium. The lecture room activities should 
be more formal than the reading room ac- 
tivities, should include a larger number 
in the audience and might include some un- 
usual features. 

If social affairs are conducted in the 
evening school or under its auspices the 
librarian should be present, not as a guest 
but as a member of the faculty. She should 
attend not for her own pleasure, though she 
might well be pleased, but for the good of 
the cause. 

An outline like this is not concerned 
with precise steps of procedure, for these 
are matters which must be determined by 
local conditions. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of doing a particular thing as of re- 
alizing the purpose for which the thing is 
done. 

The immigrant should be conscious of 
the fact that the library and school are co- 
operating. He should learn to realize that 
the library and the school are two great 
engines for social development in which he 
himself is an active agent. After all the 
really significant persons in a library or 
school room are not the librarian or the 
teacher, but the readers and the pupils. 
From this co-operation between school and 
library the foreigner should learn to form 
two habits, the school habit and the library 
habit. At present a great many foreigners 
never get either. Some start to get these 
habits but they leave off too soon. Where- 
ever the fault lies, I am quite sure that it is 
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not altogether the foreigner's. I can speak 
positively so far as the school is con- 
cerned. 

Every school system tends to be 
mechanized, and the bigger it is the greater 
the tendency. In dealing with adults a 
certain flexibility in administration is 
necessary. It is true that so many fixed 
hours, so many days, so many periods do 
guarantee much service, but usually it is 
a minimum service regulated by the needs 
of the poorest students. We need variety 
in the classroom. The teacher needs the 
occasional visitor and the librarian; the 
regular text needs occasional multiplicity 
of texts; the standard methods of teaching, 
however good, need an occasional lecture 
and conference. In these occasional sup- 
plementary conferences the immigrant 
himself is apt to take a larger part, and 
thus he gets a new sense of personal im- 
portance which is one of the greatest in- 
centives to all human activities. If the 
schools are selective in their organization, 
this gradual flexibility will make for bet- 
ter teaching and will affect favorably the 
library attendance. In time the foreigner 
will come to look at the library from a new 
point of view. You may not realize that 
notwithstanding the soft voice and the en- 
gaging smile of the librarian, she is apt to 
appear a distant sort of personality to the 
grown men who attend; just a person who 
receives a slip and hands out a book. Meet- 
ing her in the school will make her seem 
a different personality in the library. The 
foreigner will no longer be an isolated 
figure occupying a solitary corner in the 
reading room. Having met the library 
people in the class, he will enter the library 
with a sense of ease as if dropping in to 
borrow a book from a friend. I believe 
sincerely that co-operation of this kind will 
tend to give immigrants both the school 
and the library habit. 

There are too many evening schools for 
foreigners which lack any good standard 
for organization. If the same class is to 
hold a graduate of the gymnasium and a 
graduate of the plow, there will not only 
be difficulty of instruction, but difficulties 



in library co-operation. No discussion on 
the brotherhood of man can hide certain 
obvious facts. In grading students I should 
inquire into previous education first, na- 
tionality, age and occupation next. Under 
normal conditions nationality is important 
only for first year students and not then in 
all cases. 

Even if classes are properly organized, 
the methods of instruction may be poor. 
The ignorance of methods in teaching Eng- 
lish to foreigners is too common in Ameri- 
can evening schools. I do not assume that 
there is a single perfect method; but there 
are several excellent methods susceptible 
of definition. A librarian might well be- 
come familiar with some of the funda- 
mentals of methods, not because she is 
going to displace the school teacher in her 
work, but in order that she may have a 
more sympathetic understanding of the 
teacher's own procedure and problem. 

I have already referred to the textbooks 
that are used. We have made very great 
strides in this matter in the last three 
years. I believe, however, in letting the 
foreigners see that there are a great many 
kinds of texts and making them under- 
stand the resources of the neighborhood 
library. Extensive reading is as necessary 
as intensive reading. 

There are school systems whose rigidity 
seems to make co-operation difficult. Never- 
theless the regulations as to time, the size 
of classes, the place of recitation, and the 
number of sessions can be adjusted in any 
school system. The difficulty of overcom- 
ing such handicaps is greatly exaggerated. 
Any intelligent teacher who can show a 
rational scheme of co-operation will find it 
an easy matter to have regulations waived 
if they interfere. 

Finally, there is the personality of in- 
dividuals. It is quite useless to expect co- 
operation unless the persons who are to 
determine it are thoroughly sympathetic. 
It is difficult to continue it unless they are 
also intelligent. In this great land of 
ours there are doubtless some librarians 
who look with cold and flshy eye upon any 
change in administration, and believe that 
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the premises are desecrated by anyone 
who is not there for the precise purpose 
of writing on slips, receiving books and re- 
turning them. I have not met such per- 
sons, but if they exist they should be pro- 
moted or otherwise disposed of as to be 
got out of the way. In school systems 
there may be persons who take their office 
very seriously and who look upon teaching 
as one of those mysterious functions which 
only the elect can comprehend. They are 
sensitive to the presence of others. I do 
not know what can be done with such per- 
sons, because the remedies I have in mind, 
however effective, are too violent for 
adoption. But all these are exceptional 
cases. I have met so many persons who 
seek only some method for closer co-opera- 
tion that I am confident that the way how 
is the only thing they need to know. 

Much has been said about the futility of 
mere book knowledge. Volumes have been 
written on the necessity of knowing things 
rather than words. There is just enough 
truth in the statement to be deceptive. The 
fact is that few men can know more than 
a very little at first hand. Even those who 
have travelled extensively cannot go far 
beneath the surface. We are all aware that 
there is a certain kind of reading that does 
not get the thought from the page. That 
is because all the reader obtains from the 
print is the image on the retina of his eye. 
There is so little back of that! But the 
same holds true of a certain quality of ob- 
servation. To get a thought from either 
words or things needs brains. 

Not only for the treasured knowledge of 
the past but for an understanding of the 
present, man must continue to depend upon 
the words of others. Nothing can ever 
change the fact that civilization must ap- 
peal to its books if it is to be worthy of its 
books. In this respect the immigrant dif- 
fers from no other human being. He must 
learn not only in the shop, in the home and 
in the streets, but through language — of 
the tongue, the pen, or the type. Whether 
he learns well or ill must depend first upon 
himself and then upon his teacher. 

It matters not if we be preachers or 



editors, authors or lecturers, school people 
or librarians — we are teachers. Teaching 
is the oldest and noblest of occupations. 
If we really feel what teaching means, then 
neither of us, librarians or teachers, can 
refuse to work together intimately, not for 
ourselves only, not for the immigrant alone, 
but for that greater group — the strange 
complex mass, the marvelous social whole, 
we love to call our country. 
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McPike, Josephine. The foreign child at 
a St. Louis branch. Library Journal 
40:851-5. Dec. 1915. 

Maltby, Mrs. Adelaide B. Immigrants as 
contributors to library progress. A. L. A. 
Proceedings, 1913, p. 150-154. 

Massachusetts Free Public Library Com- 
mission. Books about America for new 
Americans; compiled by Ida F. Farrar, 
n. d. 

A few inexpensive and useful books for 

foreigners. Typewritten. 

Reports 1914 to date. 

Newark (N. J.) Public Library. The 
Newarker. Dec. 1913. 

Welcome extended to foreigners. Sun- 
day Call, Newark, N. J., Feb. 22, 1914. 

Pennsylvania Free Library Commission. 
Books for the foreigner. Pennsylvania 
Library Notes, v. 8, no. 1, p. 7, Jan. 
1916. 

Poray, Aniela. The foreign child and the 
book. Library Journal 40: 233-9. April 
1915. 

Reid, Marguerite, and Moulton, J. G. comp. 
Massachusetts Library Club bulletin. 2: 
29-36. March 1912. 

Reid, Marguerite and Moulton, J. G. comp. 
Aids in library work with foreigners. 
Chicago, A. L. A. 1912. 24p. Reprinted 
from Mass. Library Club Bulletin 2: 
37-56, March 1912. 

Roberts, Flora B. The library and the for- 
eign citizen. Public Libraries 17: 166-69. 
1912. 



Roberts, Peter. Library and the foreign- 
speaking man. Library Journal 36: 496*9. 
1911. 

The new immigration. N. Y., Mao- 

millan, 1912. p. 289-291. 

St. Louis Public Library. Report 1913, p. 

76-84; 89-94. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Texts in Eng- 
lish for foreigners. Typewritten. 
Webster, Caroline F. Library work with 
foreigners. A. L. A. Proceedings, 1915, p. 
192-195. 
Wendell, F. C. H. Stranger within our 
gates; what can the library do for him? 
Public Libraries 16: 89-92. 1911. 
Wilcox, Mary E. Use of the immigrants 
guide in the library. Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club Bulletin 4: 69-73. March- 
May 1914, 
Wolcott, J. D. Library service to immi- 
grants. (In U. S. Bureau of Education 
report, 1915. v. 1, p. 527-531.) 
Excellent summary with statistics. 
The following are some of the libraries 
which have done excellent work with for- 
eigners. Interesting material may be found 
in their reports and lists of books for 
foreigners: 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Buffalo Public Library 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. Public Li- 
brary, Calumet, Mich. 
Cedar Rapids Free Public Library 
Chicago Public Library. 
Cleveland Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 
Duluth Public Library 
Grand Rapids Public Library 
Homestead, Pa., Public Library 
Newark Public Library 
New York Public library 
Passaic, N. J., Public Library 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Providence Public Library 
St. Louis Public Library 
Seattle Public Library 
Springfield, Mass., City Library 



